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MR. WESTLAND MARSTON’S TRAGEDY | with his queen Bertha, carried ‘away Ber- 


OF PHILIP OF FRANCE AND MARIE 
DE MERANIE, AT THE OLYMPIC. 


Writing under the influence of excited 
feelings which have not had time to subside, 
it is difficult to pen an article in which 
sober and judicious criticism may attest 
the excellence of a work of ideal art. 

The flush of triumph scarcely a dozen 
hours ago was fresh on the face of one of 
the finest plays the English stage has pro- 
duced since the golden era of Elizabeth. 
Mr. Marston has achieved such a success 
as we have rarely or never witnessed in any 
theatre; and, highly as we estimated his 
genius, we were hardly prepared for the ex- 
tent and scope of its power. 

James’s brilliant fiction of ‘ Philip Au- 
gustus’”’ has familiarised the public with 
the subject of the tragedy before us. That 
novel is the best perhaps its author has 
written, and “ Philip of France” is unques- 
tionably the most finished of Marston’s 
plays. But not only is it an elaborate and 
skilful production of Dramatic ability ; it is 
so vigorous, fresh, healthy and original, that 
we have no hesitation in predicting for it a 
far more durable stage success, than the 
“ Patrician’s Daughter.” 

When “ Strathmore” was produced, we 
stated our conviction that it was a drama 
worthy of ranking with the best plays of 
this century ; but, if we except the unacted 
tragedy of the ‘Cenci,” this 2s the best play 
any poet of modern times has written. 

We shall not have space in the present 
article to enter into all the complexities of 
the plot. Those who are acquainted with 
History, are aware that Philip Augustus, a 
warlike and chivalrous monarch, dissatisfied 











trade the wife of the Count of Anjou, and 
married her; for which he was excommu- 
nicated. He was afterwards reconciled to 
the church, and his marriagejwith Bertrade 
declared valid. 

Mr. Marston has not adhered'very closely 
to history ; but quite as*much*so as{Shaks- 
pere in many This historical dramas. In 


the character of Philip, he has put forth a 


great and various talent, which no other 
living dramatist of acknowlédged reputation 
has displayed. The conception is broad 
and the colouring of the picture and the 
filling up of the minutest shade, executed 
with decided power. Philip is a man who 
though his moral sense} is; defective, has 
many redeeming qualities; and Mr. Mars- 
ton has evinced a masterly hand in tracing all 
the workings of strong passion in his mind. 

It is by far the most arduous character 
in the play. As it was, in the hands ot an 
actor who laboured under great physical 
disadvantages, (for Mr. Brooke’s voice 
nearly failed several times) and contrasted 
by the admirable acting of ‘Miss Faucit in 
“ Marie,” it stood out prominently. 

Miss Faucit’s ‘* Marie,”’is beautiful in the 
extreme. Feminine, delicate, impassioned, 
and full of psychological suggestion, it 
enhanced the merited reputation of one of 
the finest actresses on the English stage. 

We have never been more affected than 
by her performance in the scene where her 
husband proposed that she shall live with 
him as his wife, though the church denies 
its sanction to their marriage; and in the 
dying scene there was a poetical and pro- 
found pathos, which no performer now alive 
could surpass or even equal. Long and 
loud were the acclamations she gained ; and 
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-ejad are we to hail the re-appearance of this | METROPOLITAN THEATRES 


charming actress, who has now reached the | 
culminating’ point of her fame. 

We have said that Mr. Brooke’s voice | 
almost disqualified hin for the sustentation 
of the arduous character of Philip; but it 
would be unjust to deny to him the merit 
of a rood conception and an evident strug- 

ie to do his best. Ie was well received 
i» the audience, who, in the gallery were 
v -y noisy. It is possible, there might 
ave been some religious animus on the 
part of some of the Roman Catholics then 
present. One or two hits against the Pope 
were received with loud applause, and it is 
not improbable that the present state of the 
chareh will have an effect in making the 
irana even more popular than it would 
otherwise be. 

‘The seene of the interdict is fine. There 
was something in the solemn awe which 
rvaded the assembly of knights, nobles, 
| eectesiasties, on the stage, extremely 


We moy remark in passing that a singular 
“Jonee occurs in this scene between a 
passage in our iamented friend Watkin’s 
tracey of “ Runnymede,” and one remark- 
for force and intensity in Marston’s ; 
we will add in the words of a recent 
translation of ABsehylus, “ the power of 
can seareely be measured but by 

» of the other.’ A few more 
words on the other actors, and we will for 
the present take leave of a play worthy to 
iy the first rank of those which claim 
precedence after the masterpieces of Schiller. 
Mr. ffenry Farren had a part of some 
promiu see, which he tried without snecess 
to embody. Leigh Murray should have 
taken it. Mrs. Leigh Murray obtained a 
good deal of applause in a character which 
ve acted with some talent. Mr. G, Cooke, 


Mr. Johnstone, &e., &e. did their best ; 
the east might be more complete. The 
4, and the dresses, banners, 
uping deserve praise. Mr. Marston 
was called for with enthusiasm, after Miss 
Faucit aud Mr. Brooke had received their 
ovations, and bow <d from a private box. 


We observed many dramatic authors and 


one yy Cl 


the equ lh 
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yerformers around us, amongst them, 


“Hh. WL. Horne, ‘Tomlins, Bernard, Walter | 





NATIONAL CONCERTS—HER MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE. 


These concerts have been brilliantly at- 
tended this week. The Berlin chorus has 
produced an electric effect upon the aud- 
ience. ‘The rendering of sacred music hav- 
ing received especial attention in Berlin, and 
the personal patronage and consideration of 
the King of Prussia, their rare excellence af- 
furds little matter for surprise. As soon as 
any child testifies a taste for music, ora 
good voice, it is added to this corps, and on 
account of its liability to lose its voice, is 
instructed in composition, or in the perfor- 
mance upon stringed instruments according 
to the choice of the parties concerned. Their 
appearance is prepossessing, the universal 
toilette being a white vest, cravat and gloves. 
The Kapelmeister, Herr Neidhart, is a man 
of very intelligent bearing. Upon their en- 
trance into the orchestra they were wel- 
eomed with much enthusiasm. The first 
piece executed by them was Mendelssohn’s 
43rd Hymn. This served to convince us of 
the admirable qualities of the chorus. The 
effect produced by their united efforts is 
almost similar to that of an organ, the swel- 
ling upon single notes being especially re- 
markable. Amongst the basses and counter- 
tenors there are some exceedingly beautiful 
voices, which are shown to the best advan- 
tage in their particular school of music. 
We have no doubt that the works of Messrs 
Macfarren and Loder will sustain our mu- 
sical repute: The tenor parts will be sus- 
tained by Mr. Reeves, who has prevailed 
upon Mr. Lumley to postpone his engage- 
ment in Paris, in order that he may assist 
at the performance of the forthcoming 
serenatas, 

HAYMARKET. 

Mr. Macready’s performances create the 
most lively sensation here, the admirers of 
the drama being determined not to lose the 
last glimpse of the most finished actor now 
remaining on the metropolitan boards. On 
Thursday evening, the theatre was crowded 
to overflowing to witness his representation 
of Shylock, in the “ Merchant of Venice.” 
He has rarely appeared in this part of late 


Lary, Llenry Betty, Miss Glyn and Mrs, | years in London, and his resumption of it, 


Stirling, who were anxious, no donbt, to! 


witness a first-rate play by such a poet. 


created a good deal of curiosity amongst 
theatrical connoisseurs, lis interpretation 
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was marked with great care, and a perfect! suit him best. Mr. Curteis’ Friar Lawrence 
knowledge of all the dramatically etfective | was an effective piece of acting, and merits 


pots in the part. 


Hiis best scene ap-! just praise. 


The Nurse of Miss Kock was 


peared to be that in which Tubal tells him | well conceived, and will mellow down on re- 
of his daughter’s flight ; here the conflict-| petition, The other characters were very 
ing elements of the Jew’s character were | passable. 


most skilfully developed, and the passions | 
by which he is shaken expressed with great 
power and truth. Mrs. Warner’s Portia 
was a most impressive performance; the 
celebrated speech on Mercy was given 
with fine effect. Mr. Davenport’s Bassanio 
can be mentioned only in terms of high 
commendation, All the other characters 
were supported with great ability by the ar- 
lists engaged. 
SADLER’S WELLS. 

Since our last, on ‘the off nights that 
Mr. Phelps does not play, Friday and 
Saturday, the house had the old stock 
piece, “Venice Preserved.” To enter into 
particulars as to the merits of this play at 
this advanced period, would be unnecessa- 
rily occupying the time of our readers; suf- 
fice it theretore to say, that it was most 
ably cast, the part of ** Pierre’ being in the 
able keeping of G. Bennett, who has all the 
vigour and power required to give full 
effect to the character. Marston made the 
part of ‘‘Jaftier’”’ very interesting, and 
Graham, as old * Renault,” was all that 
was wanted; as for Miss Glyn, there can 
be but one opinion, she stands unrivalled in 
the character of “ Belvedera.” 





AMATEURS. 

Goveu Street Instirutron.—Romeo 
and Juliet formed the first portion of the 
amusements here on Monday last. The 
principal feature of the evening was the ap- 
pearance of Miss Jenuny Marston in tragedy, 
who performed Juliet upon the occasion, 
‘This young lady we have had frequent oc- 
casion to notice in comedy, and have borne 
testimony to her rising talents. For one so 
young, she is deserving of our warm con- 
gratulations, Her reading of the part was 
more correct than we had reason to expect, 
and her acting would have been creditable 
to one of riper years. Mr. Percival, as 
Romeo, played with govd effect. A little 
more evuergy in the garden scene would 
have improved it. ‘The gentleman who 


played Mercutio is mending fast, hut we 
think characters of a more sober cast would | 














CORRESPONDENCE. 





E, Evans—Please to get the Journal of J. Hey- 
wood, 170, Deansgate, Manchester. 

A Reaper, Brighton—Your bookseller will supply 
you if you give him your order, 

Tom Tuc—tThe Adelphi at the time Mr. Yates 
was the proprictor, was a celebrated house for 
nautical pieces. 

A New Sus.—The next volume of the Theatrical 
Journal will be completed on the 26th of De- 
cember: there will then be eleven years com- 
plete. 


| AUrHORATIC ~ Mr T. Lyon is a melodramatic actor 


—nevertheless we have seen him play some cha- 
racters in Shakspere’s plays with great ability. 
G. Wetis—The performances at the Islington 
Elocution Society must have been concluded ere 

we received the note at the office. 

A Constant REApER—There has been but one 
gallery at the Lyceum Theatre since it was re- 
built. 

C. Sisty+-We will look over the MS., and are 
obliged. 

A Faienp at Brighton, will get the Journal at M 
Graham’s, newsman. 

Swiver—IJn our next. 





Errata—In the Sonnet to Miss Glyn last week, it 
should read thus; 
‘* And now upon the stage we see the flame 
Rise up with passion and majestic seek 
A sphere of light,” &c. 

In that to Henry Betty, ‘line 10, read “does” in- 
stead of *do,’’ 





Published every Thursday Afternoon at Four o'clock 
for the Proprietor, by 8S. Y. Collins, 113, Fleet Street- 
To be had of Vickers, Molywell Street; Mitchel!, 59 Hoty- 
well Street; H. Beal, Shoe Lane; J. Allen, Warwick 
Lane ; Harris, Blackfriars Road; Scales, 195, Shoreditch , 
and all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 

Manchester, J. Heywood, 170, Peansgates Rirminglam 
W. Pratt, 82, Digheth. To be had by order, in any ef 
the Provincial Towns. 





Noricr—Some of our readers may probabl 


awate that within the last three wech 5 we hay . 
had to contend with new contempordries—a fret 
not new to us during the last eleven years that 
the Theatrical Journal has been before the pub- 
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mention this, not out of any ill-feeling to those | in a publication which has been defunct 


who may embark in such speculations, for as the 
Duke of Neweastle has “ wisely’’ said, “ every 
person has a right to do what he likes with his | 
own,” but we mention those facts to put the | 


some time, yclept the Theatrical Times, 
and one morning, on going to the office, 
were told that a gentleman had been en- 


theatrical public upon their guard, to warn them | quiring about a writer whose signature was 


not to pay their subscriptions in advance, seeing | that of R.B. 


that no less a number than Tuirty-Two theatri- | 
cal publications have been brought out by various 


Soon afterwards, a middle- 


sized man, between 30 and 40 years of age, 


parties during eleven years, none of which have _made his appearance, and informed us that 
reached six numbers, thereby imposing upon | he was the author of a tragedy recently 
those subscribers who have paid their money in published, which was entitled “ Runny- 


advance. And now a word to the amateurs: we 
have always felt a particular desire to witness 


mede.” 


And this was poor Watkins, then 


: ae a 1 " 
their performances, knowing that it frequently apparently a stout, hale man, who looked 
happens that some aspirant to histrionic fame, | more like a farmer than a poet, but for an 
well qualified, both from education and personal | eye of singular intelligence and brillianey. 


appearance, might, at a future period, become an 
ornament to the stage, by proper and timely ad- 
vice, if given judiciously, We therefore beg to 
state to amateurs generally, that we shall con- 
tinue, as we have ever done, to attend their per- 
formances, and give a strict, impartial, and ela- 
borate notice of their doings, and give them the 
advice which forty-five years’ minute experience 
has afforded to us: and as our little work has 
been productive of benefit to this class of readers 
in particular, for so long a period, we trust that 
though other periodicals may spring up, and oc- 
cupy their attention for a time, our amateur 
readers will not fail to support their old and 
faithful publication, the Theatrical Journal, 
J 
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THE LATE JOHN WATKINS, 
iis Opinions, Works, & CHARACTER. 
(A Series of Articles.) 
BY R. W. T. B. 


In the article we lately penned on the 
death of our lamented friend, we promised 
to give a more elaborate account of his 
works than we were able at that time ; and | 
we now redeem the pledge by commencing | 
a series of articles in which ‘it is intended | 











to comprise the character of the man, and preyed upon his spirits, and rendered him 


| 


Perhaps we never saw a more luminous eye 
than that of Watkins ; it had a mysterious 
depth of meaning in it, not unlike that of 
Miss Laura Addison, which those who have 
not seen her off the stage cannot compre- 
hend. The eye of genius and imagination 
is always intense, earnest, and piercing, and 
it was this which made the face of Watkins 
so remarkable, and redeemed it from being 
common-place. We adjourned together to 
a coffee-house in Chancery Lane, and had 
a long conversation about the drama, in 
which Watkins expressed himself enthusi- 
astically on the acting of old Kean, of whom 
he was an idolator. 

Ile invited us to go and see him on the 
ensuing Sunday at Battersea: and thither, 
when the day arrived, we trudged, willing 
to see more of one who had interested us 
so much. The residence of Watkins was 
small, and by no means aristocratic, but it 
had the advantage of a beautiful view, and 
the air was pure and redolent of the coun- 
try. He was a man of simple tastes and 
habits ; he had the heart of a child, and his 
sagacity and intelligence were singularly 
blended with an ignorance of the ordinary 
usages of society, which was not without a 
charm. He said that he missed the society 
of Philip Bailey, the author of “ Festus,” 
who had- recently lived within a very short 
distance of his cottage, and to whom he ex- 
pressed himself much attached. Living a 
hermit life in this little abode, he devoted 
himself to books and to writing: but there 
is no doubt that this life of utter seclusion 


the opinions and merits of the author. | more melancholy than he would otherwise 
It is somewhere about four years,—as | have been. 


nearly as we remember, it was at the end of | 


the autumn of 1846,—when we first saw 
Watkins. At that period we were writing 


_ though very ill, there was a chance of his 
recovery, he thought. He told us, in the 


But a menth ago he was alive, and 
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last letter we ever received from him, that 
he intended to return to the neighbourhood 
of his old dwelling if he lived—for, after his 
marriage, he had removed to Clapham to a 
larger house. 

Never did any poet love natural beauty 
more than Watkins, and we have suggested 
to him more than once, that he would suc- 
ceed in a Pastoral. But he could also as- 
cend now and then, to the heights of the 
Ideal, as the passage we subjoin, from 
‘* Tsolda,”, where the beautiful touches the 
verge of sublimity, will prove.—Stephen 
loquitur— 





Linger for ever, night! and hear these, words. 

licre let us rest —we are alone together. 

licaven sets its lamp that we may see each other : 

The blue bends o’er us, starr’d with angel’s eyes: 

No cloud doth curtain Paradise from view ; 

The winds have spent their breath, and fall’n 
asleep : 

On ocean’s distant lap that gently heaves 

‘To rock the infant Boreas lest he wake. 

All is at rest, and nature with mute awe, 

LIsTENS ENTRANC’D THE SILENT VOICE oF Gop.” 





There are few passages in poetry we think 
superior of the kind to this. There are also 
grand and Shaksperian lines interspersed 
through his most unequal dramas: ez. gr. 

“Time the world’s tongue that makes the 
globe its bell ;” 
but there is no continuity of power. Still, 
Watkins was a neglected poet, aud his merit 
was not greatly inferior to that of his father- 
in-law, Elliott. Indeed the isolated pass- 
ages which we have adverted to are superior 
in ideality and condensation to any we can 
remember in the works of the elder man. 

There is purity of feeling and generosity 
of sentiment in the dramatic poetry of Wat- 
kins, but it is deficient in life, animation, 
and interest. His characters, though not 
incongruous, are sketches in the rough, and 
so is his dialogue, which is for the most 
part unpolished. But then the gems of 
thought we pick up continually as we read, 
are so exquisite, that we forget the short- 
comings which have gone before. They are 
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friend. There are authors, without his 
fancy and poetical sensibility, who rank 
higher on account of their cultivated taste 
and skill in construction. As a poet, we 
prefer Watkins to Bulwer, but we will not 
for an instant compare them as writers for 
the stage, because Bulwer has tact, polish, 
stracture, and interest, which Watkins 
lacked in toto. 


It is a pity that men of real talent do not 
discipline their powers more than they do 
in the present age. There is no question 
that if Watkins, like Fletcher, had been 
blest with a Beaumont to assist and direct 
him, he would have taken a far higher rank 
among our contemporary dramatic writers 
than we are disposed—with all our partiality 
for the man—to concede to his memory. It 
is probably between Browning and Spicer 
that he will rank as a dramatic poet; but 
he has a distinctive style of his own as far 
as it goes, and the music of his thoughts is 
frequently so fine, that it mounts almost to 
inspiration. 

There was a *‘ clear, bright-eyed intelli- 
gence” (to use a phrase which we have 
heard the author of ‘Vanity Fair” apply to 
Dickens) in {the mind of Watkins we have 
rarely known surpassed. He was never 
psychological, but he was not shallow. He 
always thought for himself, lucidly and 
deeply. 

He was liberal in his feelings towards 
contemporary authors, but perhaps his par- 
tiality, in one or two instances, may have 
blinded his judgment. It is very difficult to 
be quite unbiassed towards those we are on 
intimate terms with. We may see defects, 
it is true, but knowing what latent powers 
there are in the genius of the man, we in- 
vest his published works with those excel- 
lencies which we fancy we have discovered 
in his mind. 

Next to Shakspere, Watkins worshipped 
Sir Walter Scott. We estimated Scott’s 
talents rather differently : but it is certain 





the precious stones found on the sea-shore, 
which, with a little art may be made of great 
value, and it is quite possible that an author 
might build a reputation on these same 
neglected jewels, if they were set in the ap- 
proved fashion in the gold of classical dic- 
tion. Yet we have no inclination to say 
one word which we do not think is true, in 
favor of the literary abilities of our poor 


that Scott is our first novelist as Shakspere 
is our greatest dramatic poet, though Field- 
ing and Bulwer have high claims. Watkins 
also admired Byron greatly, and was fond 
of Keats, but he did not think so much of 
Shelley and the ideal poets as we do. But 
we shall now proceed:to criticise his works 
in detail, 


(To be continued.) 
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SKETCHES OF LEADING PERFORMERS, 
PHELPS, 

Although we have conceded to Vanden- 
hoff the second place as a tragedian, Phelps 
is a more versatile actor than he is. "There 
is no performer of whom we have seen so 
much as Phelps, and theretore we speak 
with confidence ov his talents. The amount 
of merit possessed by Phelps is by no means | 
small. If not first in the second rank of | 
tragedians, which would have included | 
Young, Charles Kemble, and probably El- 
liston, he comes immediately after those | 
finished performers of the old school, who 
held a good position even in the days of 
Axcern, 

Phelps is an intelligem, but aa unequal 
actor. Lis Melantius is his best part, and | 
in this he has not any superior alive ; and | 
then follow Richelieu, Arbaces (** King and 
no King,”) Damon, John Savile, William 
Tell and Leonatus Posthumus. He is also 
good in Sir Peter Teazle, and several comic 
parts. 

Except Garrick and Elliston, there have 
been few with more versatility than Phelps 
—James Wallack, is perhaps the only ex- 
ception—but though there are characters 
which that favorite actor eclipses Phelps in, 








emphatic denial to such statements. We 
admit, that the stage has been abused— 
that it has ministered fire to the lowest 
propensities of man’s nature—that it has 
mocked chastity and laughed at virtue, and 
that it does so now to some extent. but is 
that any reason why we should indiserimi- 
nately declaim against it? We opine not. 
Has not the pulpit inculeated intolerance 
and Jesuitry? Shall that be abolished? 
IIas not imagination decimated its myriad 
worshippers? Shall therefore the sweet 
gardens of ideal fragrance and beauty never 
be entered? [Lave net historic facts some- 
times been the prompting precedents of 
darkest decds? Shall, therefore, the writ- 
ing of History be interdicted ? To al! these 
interrogatories the world gives an unequi- 
vocal No! and declares that evid does not 
inhere in these things. We say as much 
for the stave. Is there anything wrong in 
“holding the mirror up to nature!” Is it 
vile to shew the sinuous workings of viee, 
and brand it with infamy? Is it wicked 
to depict and glorify virtue? If so, our 
opties are not keen enough to sce it. And 
is not this the legitimate sphere of the 
theatrical operation? The vulgarisms, &c. 
which occasionally infringe upon one ease, 





he is not to be compared to him in such 
puts as above mentioned. 

The elocution of Phelps is in the Mac- 
readian style—dislocated but distinct. He 
has little dignity, and in the great and sub- 
lime character of tragedy he is merely, for 
the most part, never offensive. Ile is about 


as much superior to Creswick, as Creswick | 


to Cooper, or to Marston (though if Mar- 
ston had a voice, we should not say so), 
and those useful actors to Stuart and Gra- 
ham. Phelps is five feet seven or eight 
inches in height, and between forty and 
fifty. lis physique is moderate, and he 


does not often exert it greatly. He is an | 


immense favorite at Islington. 
Bera. 


are no more inéegral parts of stage per- 
| formance than intolerance, persecution, and 
| thum-screws are the constituent and neces- 
sary adjuncts of a perfect code of morality. 
They are the interpolated results of human 
| cupidity—drops of gall, in cups of honey. 
Let all our plays be fermented by the 
principles of goodness ; by which we mean, 
| principles accordant with the whole natwe 
|of man, and our players men and women 
lof virtuous life, and we know not what 
'should hinder the theatre from being con- 
' sidered redolent of good influcnces. 

| [might prolong my remarks, but I will 
be ‘‘ short” if not “ sweet.” 


C.S 





in iaabnencvegiiel | Castro pe Ventse.—On Monday, the 

THE STAGE, | first bal masque of the season took place. 

Much has been said and written against |'The interior of the immense arcna was 
the stage. It is frequently asserted, that | splendidly decorated with various appro- 
it is demoralizing in its tendency, and that | priate devices. Svon after ten o clock, the 
therefore, it ought to be discountenanced. | company hegan to arrive in considerable 
We verily thought so once, but then we! numbers. ‘The variety of persons in cha- 
louked at it through the media of gross mis- racter exceeded any on forme F uecasions, 
representations. Now, we see it as it is, for there was scarcely a theatri ul character 
aud have no hesitancy in giving a beld and that did net make up thie scene, she band 
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was numerous and select, and was under | 
the direction of that able caterer on such | 
oceasions, Mr. W. Parker, who introduced | 
an entire new quadrille, called the ‘“Midas,”’ | 
the air of which is simple, bet very pretty. | 
but the * Carlotta” by Zerbini, created the | 
liveliest sensation. Mr. Packer 3 is deserving | 
the highest praise for his selections on this | 
oceasion. Before we left the whole of the! 
saloon formed one mass of living beings, | 
tuil of mirth and jollity. ‘The application | 
for refreshments was very much in request, | 
which were as usual, excellently good, and 
very reasonable. 








To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 


Sir,—The Drama of the present day is cer- 
tainly retrogadiug ; perhaps, its on account 
of their being but very few authors willing 
to write Dramas, or that they find better 
pay for their talent than wasting their time 
by writing Dramas, which perhaps wait 
three or four months before production. 

But the Drama in the present Century, 
is probably like our friend Russell’s song, 
look to the ** Good Time Coming,” and it 
is to be hoped, that is not far distant. 

The Theatres now are all for Tragedies ; 
we have the Haymarket, Princesses, Sad- | 
lers Wells, aud Surrey, producing chiefly | 
Shaksperian plays, aid as Mr. G. Brooke 
and our charming actress Miss Telen 
Faucit, are at the Olympic, no doubt they 
will appear jin a great many of Shakspere’s 
Tragedies, and when Drury Lane opens 
under the management of Mr. Anderson, 
he will probably appear in some of the old 
tragedies. This is certainly a proof that 
Tragedy pays better than the Drama. 

Now we are about to lose our leading 
actor Mr. Maccready, it is almost impossible 
to say, who will succeed him. We have 
Vandenhoff, Phelps, Betty, Kean, Cres- 
wick, Anderson, and Mr. G. Brooke. 

This latter gentleman (when he first 
appeared at the Olympic as “ Othello, ) was 
pronounced a master-piece, even superior to 
Macready, and we are positive, were he to 
keep his ground and take especial care of 
his voice, he would be considered in fond 
opinion of the public, an eminent tragedian | 

I am, &c., 

Mr. Editor, 

Josern AvTHORATIC. 











ROYAL STANDARD. 

On Saturday evening, the performance § 
commenced with Othello, with a very good 
cast of charaeters for a minor establish- 
ment. Mr. Cowle as Othello, Iago, Mr. 
Lyon, Cassio, Mr. Rayner, Desdemona, 
Mrs. Honner ; the rest cf the characters by 
Messrs. Gaston, Hlonner, &e Mr. Lyon’s 
Iago was capitally acted, and excited great 
applause, and Mr. Rayner’s Cassio was well 
worthy of praise, he being very good in the 
drunken scene. Mr. Cowle’s Othello was 
very well enacted, but this character we 
think, is rather too heav y for him, his de- 
livery i in some of the long speeches being 
given in an unfinished manner. Mrs. Hon- 
ner’s Desdemona was entirely a finished 
piece of acting. At the close of the play, 
Mr. Cowle and Mrs. Honner were called 
before the curtain, and separate calls were 
made for Mr. Rayner and Mr. Lyon, who 
are apparently great favorites with the pa- 
trons of this theatre. The performances 
concluded with “ Ben the Boatswain,” in 
which Mr. Douglass personates the Boat- 
swain capitally. 


BRITANNIA SALOON. 


A new piece, called “ Marrying for 
Money, or the Scheming Dog-Fancier,” has 
been produced here; it is from the pen of 
Mr. Rogers, and is likely to prove a de- 
cided hit. The comic scenes, which are the 
best part of the piece, are very cleverly and 
facetiously rendered by Messrs. Carles and 
Rogers, and Mrs. Lane, the dog fancier’s 
cara sposa, who has a penchant for talking 
French, and making the audience roar at 
her attempts to enunciate the Gallic lan- 
guage. ‘The celebrated piece, entitled the 
‘Black Dector,” was played here last week, 
and we were much pleased with Mr. Bird’s 
assumption of the Black Doctor, and of 
Mrs. Yarnold’s Pauline, two of the most ar- 
duous characters that can be found in me- 
lodrama. Their rendering of these parts 
completely eclipsed all their former efforts, 
it was so natural and life-like,x—and the 
audience testified their appreciation of the 
correct portraiture of the ill-fated lovers, 
with the loudest applause, The other cha- 
racters were very ably sustained by the rest 
of the company, and all apneared to give 
| the greatest satisfation. Tue house has 
been very well attended lately, which we 
have been glad to see. 
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OUR LITTLE CHATTER Box | 


A serious accident happened to Mr Charles 
Mathews on Thursday evening, at the Lyceum, 
Inthe new comedy of “ My Heart’s Idol,’ while 
fencing with Mr George Vining, the point of that 
gentleman’s sword passed through the palm of 
Mr Mathews'’s left hand, who immediately left the 
stage, This piece was stopped, and it was about 
an hour before the actors for the last piece could 
be collected together, by which time the audience 
had become very impatient. Owing to the acci- 
dent, from which Mr Mathews suffers acute pain, 
the theatre was closed on Friday and Saturday. 

Mr Benjamin Webster is engaged on a new 
piece for the Adelphi theatre. 

Mr James Wallack, jun,, will not appear at the 
Haymarket until March next, as his engagements 
in America will prevent his coming to England 
until that time. 

Mr James Wallack, the stage manager of the 
Haymarket, is, we hear, much better, and there is 
every probability of his being able in a short time 
to take his position again us an actor, as well as 
staye Manager, 

Sono Tnvatre—On Wednesday evening, the 
Lady of Lyons was performed at this house, when 
a young gentleman of the name of Robinson, from 
the Edinburgh theatres, produced a most favour- 
able impression in the part of Claude Melnotte, 
He possesses all the requisites tor a good actor, 
and we have no doubt that a few years’ practice 
inthe provinces will entitle him to a prominent 
position in the London theatres ; 

Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr and Mrs Weiss, and Mr 
Harrison have been performing at Leeds, 

Mr Macready’s fipal performances at the Hay- 
market theatre will commence on the 6th of Jan- 
uary, and conclude on the 3rd of February. His 
last character will be King Lear, previous to 
which he will appear in Macbeth, Werner, Riche- 
Jicu, Brutus, Cassius, Virginius, William Tell, 
Richard H1., Henry 1V., and Mr Oakley,in The 
Jealous Wife. 

Mr Bunn has made quite a hit at Leeds and 
Wakefield ; at the latter place so great was the 
overilow to every part of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, that he was compelled to give another enter- 
tainment on Monday, aud he then proceeded to 
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a position in theatrical literature, which we think 
oust benefit the Dréma. 

The first}]Number for November is an excellent 
one, and is embellished with a print of Jenny 
Lind, which is alone worth the price of the publi- 
cation. There is another of Mr. R. H. Horne, 
executed with great talent and accuracy, The re- 
publication of Mr. Horne’s powerful one-act 
drama of “The Death of Marlowe,’’ a piece in- 
stinct with the spirit of the age of Elizabeth, and 
which was out of print, adds interest to the 
magazine, 

We like the tone in which most of the articles 
are written, Of course, in this journal it were 
impossible fo write articles as long and elaborate 
as those in the magazine we refer to. and therefore 
we can afford to be generous in our praise. 

The illustrations and literature are equally 
good, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ee 


HALL OF SCIENCE, City Roiwd—On Movw- 
DAY,-November llth, Mr HENRY TYRRELL 
will deliver a Lecture on ELOCUTION, with Il- 
lustrations Poetical and Dramatic, in which he 
will be assisted by his pupil, Miss E. L. Dyer. 

Programe of the Illustrations. 
Soliloquy of Hamlet, 

Speech of Joan of Are, 

The Song of the Drunkard. 

Scene from the Lords of Ellingham, 

Scene from the Honeymoon, 

Mofoch’s Oration, 

Scene from the Mutiny at the Nore, 


Open at Eight, commence at half-past. Hall, 
2d., Gallery, 3d., Platform, 6d. 


CASINO DE VENISE, 218, High Holborn.— 
Duly licensed. —'This magnificent ball room having 
been entirely re-decorated, is now open every even- 
ing. The band is complete in every department, 
composed of first-rate artists, and arrangements 
have been made for the production of the works of 
the most eniinent native and continental composers 
Musical director and conductor, Mr. W. M. Packer 





visit other districts of Yorkshire. 

Mr Bourcicault has a new piece at the Adelphi 
which will be produced forthwith, Madame 
Celeste has a prominent part in it. : 

Mr. George Buckland has been giving his Lee- 
ture with illustrations on “ Musical Character- 
istics.” in the West of England, and is doing ex- 
ceedingly well. He is accompanied by Miss 
Hawes, the lecture appears to give general satis- 
faction and pleasure at all the towns in which he 
has given it. 

We perceive Mrs. Fanny Kemble commences 
on Monday night, a Course of Shakesperian 
Readings, at the Assembly Rooms, Plymouth, 


REVIEW.—Tue Dramatic MacaZine. 


We hail with pleasure the appearance of a 
publication, which will, in all probability, assume 


Master of the Ceremonies, M. Gonriet, with assis- 
tants.—- Open at half-past seven. Admission 1s, 





MADAME TUSSAUD’S 


MARIA MANNING, George Manning, 
Bloomfield Rusb, taken from life during'their trials 
—A cast in plaster of Mr, O’ Connor, with a plan 
of the kitchen where he was murdered, Models o 
Stanfield Hall and Potash farm are now added to 
the Chamber of Horrors, at Madame TUSSAUD 
and SON’S Exuisrrion Bazaar, Baker Street, 
Portman square.—Open from eleven till dusk, 
and from, seven till ten,—Admittance 1s; small 
room, 6d. extra. 
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